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says R. J., “she will be rewarded with peace for 
so doing.” ‘ My old friend and fellow labourer, 
Samuel Smith,” she says, “seems declining, and 
the prospect of a further stripping to our North 
Meeting, feels heavy to my poor weak mind, but 
it is our business to learn to say in truth, ‘The 
Lord’s will be done.’ ” 

The yellow fever broke out in the Eighth 
month, in Southwark, “ as low down as Christian 
street,” and considerable alarm was excited. RK. 
J. had however, previously determined, on account 
of the heat, to leave the city, and on the 22d she 
and her small family went to “‘ Kingsess farm,” 
near Darby. The fever spread beyond her an- 
ticipation, and some of her friends died in it ; also 
a number of deaths occurred near her residence. 
In reference to this, she says, about two months 
subsequently,—“ When I reflect on the awfulness 
of this and former similar dispensations, my soul 
is humbled within me, and a fervent prayer is 
raised in my soul, that I, for one, and that add, 
may so humbly bow under the Lord’s hand, which 
has been so often stretched out in judgment, as 
that we may all learn righteousness, and so, 
through Divine assistance, order our conversation 
aright, as to bring honor and glory to the Name 
of the Most High, and thereby obtain eternal 
salvation. Even so be it, Lord, amen!” To §. 
Smith, near the same date, she remarks, “ Man 
of the cotemporaries of my youth being by death 
and otherwise, removed, I seem stript and lonely, 
and feel no inclination to begin a new circle, so 
that with regret I shall part with any more of 
the few who remain, with whom I have been 
united in the bond of Christian fellowship, drink- 
ing together at the one inexhaustible fountain of 
love and life.” She notes that New York was at 
the same time “largely and mortally” affected 
by the same contagion, and that “ Rachel, wife 
of Isaac Collins, is deceased with it,” adding, 
‘she was an amiable woman, and will be greatly 
missed.”’ 

To Mary, wife of Joseph Gurney Bevan, she 
writes Ninth month 23d, as follows : 

“The reading of thy very acceptable and in- 
teresting letter of 26th and 27th of Seventh mo., 
was indeed ‘like cold water to a thirsty soul,” 
for, notwithstanding thy own account of thyself, 
thy jealousies, thy This my own mind was solaced 
in the belief that thou art deepening in the ground 
of living concern for the promoting of the one 
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“For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
(Copyright secured.) 

No. XLII. 
(Continued from page 548.) 


“Sixth month 27th, 1805.—Saw a paragraph 
taken from a York paper, certifying that Dorothy 
Ripley is not a member of the Society of Friends. 
Received letters from Henry Tuke, D. Darby, R. 
Y. Byrd, John Waring, M. R., &c. &e., and 
visits from 8. Emlen, G. Dillwyn, Richard Harts- 
horn, John Hoskins, and several other Friends. 
Answered divers English letters.” 

“Seventh month 8th. Ann Alexander, 8. 
Proctor, and John Warder, Jr., sailed the 27th 
of last month, in the ship Wm. Penn. Stephen 
Grellet came yesterday to see me. He is on a 
visit to Friends in the compass of this Yearly 
Meeting. Heard that Dorothy Ripley is holding 
meetings about New York, and passes for a Friend, 
and that she is coming to this city. Friends of 
High street, last Fifth-day removed their week- 
day meeting to the new house on Arch street. 
16th. T. Seattergood took an affectionate leave 
of our North Meeting. He is bound in spirit to 
the boarding school at Westtown.” 

Her friend Benjamin Cathrall being ill, R. J. 
made him many visits, and on the 22d of Seventh 
month she notes his quiet departure, adding, “ I 
always thought him more in religious substance 
than show. I believe he was a man of integrity, 
and that he has gone to the mansions of the 
blessed.” His widow’s decease she also records, 
on the 16th of the ensuing month, by which event 
Hannah Cathrall being deprived of her home, R. 
J.’s sympathies were called into exercise, until a 
suitable abode was furnished for her old friend 
and former partner, then in declining health, with 
Hannah, widow of Isaac Cathrall, sr. “I hope,” 
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blessed cause of Truth and Righteousness, and trained to live without eating. 


REVIEW. 





As if to convince 


the preservation of our fellow disciples in all their} me that the scheme was too refined for practice 


united endeavours, that all may, by keeping in 
their proper ranks, move safely and wisely, and 
the great and blessed Head of his own church be 
looked to, waited reverently upon, and obeyed and 
honoured in and over all, in time and eternity. A 
concern like this, not of our own but of the 
heavenly Father’s begetting, if rightly cherished 
and yielded to, must and will most assuredly, 
draw down his peculiar notice and approbation ; 
be promotive of increasing labour, and eventually 
crowned with the blessing of soul enriching peace. 
So do be encouraged, for now is thy time, to press 
forward in all things, in obedience to manifested 
duty. And in more important service, such as 
our large annual assemblies, fear not to sound the 
alarm in times of danger, such as the multiplying 
of words without knowledge, bringing, as Esther 
Tuke once said, ‘ more stuff than is wanted, or 
handing bricks when mortar is called for,’ &c., 
all which I have often been a pained witness of, 
and of latter time have had to testify against, 
even when, at the same time, the language of my 
tongue and pen has been, ‘arise and build.’ So 
that, as that wisdom which is profitable to direct 
is waited for, and its qualifying power felt to pre- 
side in the church, we shall all grow up together, 
an holy temple in the Lord. I sometimes look 
mentally at your women’s Yearly Meeting—in- 
deed always at the times when you are convened, 
and as often I feel united to many of my sisters, 
both youth and others, in a lively travail of 
spirit, that all things may ‘be done decently and 
in order,’ and that, by each keeping rank, those 
in the rear may not, through want of vigilance 
and dedication in the fore front, be jostled, or 
kept from advancing in that rectitude and valour 
so justly and emphatically described in the words 
‘an army with banners.’ 

“Qur late Yearly Meeting was held in the 
new house, built for the accommodation of women 
Friends, which is found convenient, and will be 
more so when our brethren shall build one for 
themselves, as contemplated, on the same lot, in 
unison with it. We had no European Friend but 
A. Alexander,* and she a silent witness of our 
movements. 


“T have transmitted to our dear G. Dillwyn, 
who truly is by me a brother beloved, in as high 
a degree as is right to indulge, thy salutation, and 
a similar one from A. Alexander, who supposed 
she was comforted by his and my mental visits to 
her whilst on the ocean, and have just received a 
pleasant letter from him, in which is the following 
paragraph : 

“T have for some years past entertained dear 
A. A.’s idea, of substituting mental for epistolary 
visits ; but alas! it has proved somewhat like the 
Welchman’s cow, which he thought might be 





*Of course she means on the women’s side. 
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on this stage of being, when this would-be-visiter 
has been seemingly reduced, by abstinence, al- 
most to a skeleton, something like the present 
supply has come to hand, and put me quite out 
of conceit of the notion. Thou, too, or I am 
mistaken, hast more than once thought of com- 
passing the same end.’”’ And so he tells me of 
my declaring myself insolvent, &c., and that he 
supposes I got something handsome by it, for he 
observed that not long after I lived away, in as 
high style as before, and thus he concludes the 
subject. ‘In short, I question if we had not as 
well submit to trudge on in the common track, 
and not pretend to be wise above that which is 
written, unless we can agree with our younger 
friends, A. Alexander and M. Bevan, that they 
shall continue their paper visits to us and to such 
as we, and accept of mental ones in return, till 
they also reach their grand climacteric. As to 
M. B., seeing she has thought fit thus far to tan- 
talize me, do thou tell her that one of the ways 
in which ‘Self-Love’ may show itself, is, to ex- 
cite gratitude and affection by fair promises, and 
keep the contents to ourselves; and that if her 
motive for so doing turns out to be pride, thou 
wouldst have her get rid of it out of hand, that 
this naughty inmate may no longer hinder me 
from answering her spouse’s letter. So far from 
G. D.” 
* * * * x 


In the same letter, under date of Tenth month 
15th, she acknowledges the receipt of some books, 
“also the piece of which thy J. G. B. is the 
author. It is so like his manner that I believe | 
should have guessed the author, had his name not 
been given. I much desire that this and all his 
religious endeavours may be blessed to the help 
and furtherance of that good work to which you 
have both put your hands. I hear that H. Bar- 
nard has lately published one volume containing 
her account of Friends’ proceedings in her case, 
and that she is very busy in preparing a second. 

“Tt seems as if my beloved C. Hustler will 
hardly be able to visit your metropolis many times 
more. But, whether or not, I do believe she has 
in great sincerity endeavoured to advocate the 
cause of Truth and Righteousness, and that her 
reward will be Peace, here and forever. I have 
loved her as my own soul. 


“Tnnocent Ann Christy must be in_ better 
health, to undertake such a journey. Edinbro, 
though a dark spot when I was there, I ventured 
to say that if that old rotten stump * * eould 
be removed, I had a hope something green and 
clever would have room to spring up and grow, 
so that I am glad of thy account so far. 


“Ts Kendal’s second volume of Extracts pub- 
lished? I wish to have it. Thomas Seattergood, 
with his wife and daughter, are still at Westtown, 
whither he has felt his mind drawn, and where he 
has been nearly three months as a teacher, much 
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to the satisfaction of Friends.* We, however, 
expect that he will shortly feel himself released. 
What a dear devoted servant is that D. Darby! 
Nor less so her near friend R. Byrd. They re- 
mind me of a saying of our dear N. Waln,— It 
is better to wear away than to rust away.’ H. 
Hull will not be likely soon to visit you, nor do 
I hear of any Friend who has so weighty a pros- 
pect at present. 
it, and so I hope it will be felt, especially at such 
a time as this, a time in which all the sympathy 
of feeling minds is and must be called forth, yet 
not without hope that ALL things will work to- 
gether for good, to such as love the Lord Jesus, 
the Prince of Peace, the Saviour of men, in sin- 
cerity, and unfeignedly endeavour and desire that 
his kingdom may come, and over all be exalted, 
and his righteous government and peace never 
come to an end. 

“Thy concluding sentiment, that ‘it don’t 
seem so difficult an attainment to rejoice when 
Truth is in dominion, as to suffer with due sub- 
jection and patience when that does not seem ap- 
parently the case,’ has done me good, and is well 
worth adopting and bearing in remembrance, 
through all the ascendings and descendings of such 
poor pilgrims as myself, and is also worth its 
postage from your once favoured isle to this land, 
which has undergone changes and suffering beyond 
what our forefathers ever looked for. 

“Tam, dear Mary, thy sincere and affectionate 
friend, R. Jones.” 

Tenth month 23d.—“ This day we returned to 
my habitation, in Brooke’s court, where, finding 
that all had, with ourselves, been under Divine 
protection, my soul worshipped the God and 
Father of all my mercies, and craved to be kept 
by him unto the end of my pilgrimage. Eleventh 
month 2d and 4th. Our Quarterly Meeting was 
large and solemn, D. Bacon and 8. Smith absent 
from sickness, but Friends being generally re- 
turned from the country, were rejoiced to see each 
other.” 

(To be continued.) 


TEMPERANCE AND CHOLERA. 


By a report published in the New Orleans pa- 
pers, it appears that during the Cholera, there, 
but three deaths occurred among the order of the 
Sons of Temperance. 





*This expression may perhaps lead the readers of the 
Review to suppose that Thomas Scattergood was oc- 
cupied in one or more of the schools, in the capacity of 
a teacher. He was there very acceptably to Friends of 
that place, and no doubt to the committee who had the 
geueral oversight of the school, but his labours were 
devoted principally, if not exclusively, to the religious 
and moral instruction of the pupils, and to the encour- 
agement and support of those who were entrusted with 
the immediate management of the seminary. The in- 
fluence of his example and counsel were probably felt 
much more, in all parts of the institution, than it could 
have been, if he had been confined to the instruction of 
the pupils in any of the schools.—En. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF COAL AND IRON. 


Coal is the most useful of all the minerals of 
the earth, and its influence on the prosperity, 
comfort, and civilization of mankind, has always 
been acknowledged by the political economists of 
Gireat Britain. It seems to have been by nature 
intentionally distributed among the nations of 
the globe, beneath the soil, husbanded almost in 
perpetuity, for that energetic and enlightened 
portion of mankind whose industry and ingenuity 
could find means of obtaining and using it. The 
Anglo-Saxon race has moved foremost in such 
enterprises, and the reward to the English nation 
has been the commercial subjection of nearly the 
whole world. The use of coal, taken from the 
depths of the earth, has been to make all other 
nations more or less subservient to the Engiish 
nation. ‘They have made this mineral, by aid of 
the iron which it has made, do the work of the 
wind and the horse. It drives the ship as it does 
the car, with a speed that the most sanguine 
could never have anticipated. It hammers, it 
grinds, it saws, it spins, it weaves—it prints ; 
indeed, nearly all human labour is accomplished 
or assisted by it, and the addition to human 
labour is almost illimitable. No nation ean be 
civilized or great without it, and we find now 
that the most important discovery of the present 
age—the Railroad and the Locomotive—would 
be limited in efficient usefulness and extent with- 
out the aid of coal. Our rivers, too, would be 
curtailed in their importance, and the Ocean 
Steamer, soon to be the new wonder of the 
world, would never have existed, nor even been 
thought of. 

In Great Britain, coal is the great moving 
power. It increases the product of labour enor- 
mously, and enables that people, placed on a 
small area of land, to govern and make subser- 
vient to them millions upon millions of the 
human race on the opposite side of the globe. 
The raising and consumption of 53,000,000 of 
tons of coal is the basis of the strength and power 
of the greatest of modern nations. 

With these facts before us we turn to our own 
country, and let us see what is the condition of 
the mineral resources of this portion of the earth’s 
surface, where another portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is placed. By casting the eye over a 
geological map of the United States, we find that 
nature has been more lavish to us in the distri- 
bution of coal than to any other portion whatever, 
and to Pennsylvania more than any other State 
of the Union. Here are most bountifully sup- 
plied all the different qualities in inexhaustible 
quantity, from the purest and hardest anthracite, 
to the softest, free-burniag bituminous coals. 
The whole intermediate kinds are found to exist 
accessible to tide-water. The southern coal field 
of Pennsylvania, about sixty-five miles, stretches 
from the Lehigh at Mauch Chunk, to the Sus- 
quehanna at Dauphin, above Harrisburg. Here, 
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at the west end of this important coal field in 
the Dauphin Company’s lands, is to be obtained 
every shade of gradation as to amount of carbon 
or volatile matter; compactness, density, dif- 
ferent modes of burning and of applicability to 

ifie purposes, from the soft bituminous of 
the blacksmith, to the harder transition variety 
and the free-burning anthracite, approaching to 
coke. 

It is in its transition character, precisely like 
that of South Wales, where it is preferred for 
steaming and for making iron far above the 
anthracite or highly bituminous coals, and in 
London, the great coal market of the world, it 
sells for five shillings per ton above all other 
coals. It moves nearly all the ocean steamers 
of the world, being carried from South Wales to 
foreign ports for that purpose, even to Africa 
and to Asia. The great [ron Works of South 
Wales use this coal, and by it their furnaces are 
made to produce the largest quantity of metal. 
The prosperity which reigns there, awaits the 
industry and enterprise of those who will take 
the same treasure from the bowels of the earth 
here. The mountains and valley of the Sus- 


quehanna must become the great mineral district 
of Pennsylvania, and the already wealthy popu- 
lation of the State must increase in prosperity by 
developing the riches of its substratum as well as 
of its soil. 

Where there are ingenuity and _ enterprise, 
nothing can resist the effect of coal and iron on 


. 


the condition of a population; and wealth and 
power must be the result. It is the force or 
power which is to uphold all the great industrial 
movements of human ingenuity. It clothes and 
instructs and assists to feed us, and the more our 
wants increase the more necessary will this power 
be tous. Steam carries us with the speed of 
the wind from point to point, and each individual 
is enabled to make five hours out of one in his 
locomotion. 

It was our intention in this article chiefly to 
draw attention to the fact, that in Pennsylvania 
there exists a coal field almost precisely similar 
to that of the famed and peculiar coal field of 
South Wales—a portion of one end of which 
immense mineral region is semi-bituminous coal, 
the remainder, perhaps four-fifths, is anthracite. 
In the smaller portion exist all the great iron 
works. Ilere are the immense works of Crashay 
and Grust & Co., &e., and nearly 700,000 tons 
of pig metal have been made ina year. The 
quantity of coal exported in 1847 from the 
Welsh ports is estimated at 2,700,000 tons, and | 
the quantity consumed at 4,300,000—in the 
aggregate 7,000,000 tons. The metals, iron, 
copper, tin and zinc, together with the coal used 
and exported, are valued at 15,881,211 pounds 
sterling, equal to about $72,000, 000. Here is 
a product of labour unknown to any other dis- 
trict. It is much more in value than all the 
cotton crop of the United States, and nearly two- | 
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thirds of the whole exports of the United States, 
There’is no parallel to this product existing jy 
the world. What may be done in America is jn 
the future. We have yet to see the result of 
judicious industry and capital in Peansylvania, 
The southern coal field presents the only ‘paralle] 
in its mineral resources to South Wales. This 
valuable variety of coal, called ‘‘ semi-bituminous 
coal,’’ “transition coal,”’ “iron-making coal,’’ and 
‘steaming coal,” is only found at the west end, 
but exists there i in almost inexhaustible quantity 
—of easy access, and only 93 miles to tide water 
at Havre de Grace by canal, and iron ore is found 
in great abundance, and here will be manufactures 
of iron to great extent. 

The analyses show the close resemblance of the 
above two coal fields, and a few are here stated 
to show their parallelism. 


Soutn Wa tess. 
Aberdeen Blast Furnace coal, 
Penn-y-darren coal, 
Tredegar Engine coal, 

Dauruin. 
Black Spring Gap coal, 
Yellow Spring Gap coal, 
Rattling Run Gap coal, 


Carbon, Vol. mat. Ashes. 
84 67 8.33 700 
&§.05 11.46 2.50 
77.30 15.20 7.50 


88.60 
74.70 
76.10 


7.10 4.30 
14.80 10.50 
16.90 7.00 


The above observations have been called forth 
by a short but important Report of the Dauphin 
and Susquehanna Coal Company, recently issued 
with a most valuable and correct map of the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, in connection with 
the ports of shipment; and before closing these 
remarks, we would call attention to some impor- 
tant facts relating to this increasing and already 
very large trade. In the southern coal field of 
Pennsylvania, there are now engaged in thie 
production of coal, and the means of bringing it 
to market, about $50,000,000. In the Reading 
Railroad, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany, and the Schuylkill Navigation Company, 
alone, are invested about $26,000,000; and the 
production of the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania 
has increased from 365. tons in 1820, to 
2,982,309 in 1847. In this increase it presents 
a feature of prosperity which no other industrial 
product of this country does; and we would ¢: val 
attention to this fact, that each successive your, 
from 1820, has increased in its product over 
the immediate antecedent one; thus really dis- 
regarding in a measure all the fluctuations of 
trade; all the derangements caused by the change 
of currency, the various policies of different 
administrations, and the influence of foreign 
commerce. It is true, that in years of distress 
which pervaded our country, the increase was 
retarded, but in no single year was the produc tion 
so curtailed as to sink below any previous year, 
while in some years it increased as much as 270 
per cent., and on an average for the 27 years, it 
has increased about 31 per cent. per annum. 
With these facts before us, can we easily pene- 

‘trate the future result of this important trade, 
‘and the effect it is to have on our manufactures 
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and our commerce. Already do we see the 
gigantic New York steamers ploughing the wide 
ocean, and defying the storm in their onward 


voyages. 
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John Randolph, the most overstrained enthusiast 


of the rights of the Old Dominion, was scan- 
dalised at the shocking traflic carried on at the 
slave pens—the shambles set up for the sale of 
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The superior value of the semi bituminous and | human beings—under the very eyes of Congress. 
transition coal, may be understood from the fact, | He demanded a committee to inquire into the 
that it is really a substitute for wood and char- | enormity, and pledged himself, that if the abuse 
coal, now becoming scarce and dear. Highly | could not otherwise be abated, he would himself 
bituminous coal cannot be used advantageously | pursue the matter, and drag the crimes of the 
in furnaces without coking, by which about one- | malefactors to light. But neither the strong 
third of combustible matter is lost. The advan- | appeals made in the memorials of the leading 
tage semi-bituminous coal has over anthracite is, | citizens of the district, nor the keen, indignant, 
that it cokes in the furnace or under the boiler, | eloquent voice of Mr. Randolph, could penetrate 
and by the intense heat of its great volume of | the dull ear which mercenary influences and 
flame, gives a rapid and high heat, while com- | political interests turned towards them. Members 
paratively little deterioration is sustained by the | of Congress and their constituents, from the 
furnace or boilers. It is used raw, as it comes | South, were purchasers in this mart; and the 
from the mines. .For these various reasons, it | great political power which certain men in the 
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is more advantageously used in steamers than 
any other fuel, and it will be equally important 
to the locomotive. A steamboat boiler, where a 
high heat of anthracite is used, will last only 
three years, while with bituminous coal, it will 
last seven years and upwards.—V. Y. Courier 


and Inquirer. 


VOICE FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The extracts below are from an able and recent 
address from the Free Soil Association of the 
District of Columbia, to the people of the United 
States. 


“The great evil which clings to this district, and 
encumbers its progress, is the weight of slavery. 
This fatal malady makes the emigrant shun it— 
the active and enterprising, born in it, fly away— 
and those fixed by controlling circumstances, it 
makes supine, and incapable of the self-prompted, 
respected, inspiriting industry which animates the 
bosom of the independent free labourer. Hence 
it is that the broad bosom of the Potomac is 
almost without ships—the great canal, reaching 
far into the interior, almost without boats—its 
sluices, commanding the best water-power in the 
world, without business—and the fine, healihy, 
easily enriched country surroundiag, to a great 
extent, without manufacturing establishments— 
its cities, penetrated vy arge commercial channels, 
without population and cultivation. The appre- 
hension that the national government itself will be 
called to abandon a c'strict falling so far behind 
ln the career of prosperity, every free section of 
the Union blessed with the sreedom of all classes, 
contributes greatly to the cilamity which Con- 
gress has the power to remedy, and should long 
since have removed. 

“From the citations annexed to this paper, it 
Will appear that, session aiter session, petitions 
and memorials by the people, praying for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the district, and 
the instant abolition of the slave trade, have 
been urged on Congress, but urged in vain. Even 


South wielded, and who looked to still more 
ambitious honours than they wore at home, sought 
to increase itself by a concentration and control 
of the whole Southern strength, as a section, in 
their own hands, by exciting jealousies on the 
subject of slavery, in regard to which they 
assumed the championship. 
* * * * * 

‘The gentleman who'represents in the Senate 
of the United States this oligarehy of slavery in 
South Carolina, in his late caucus address, fol- 
lowed up his uniform course of intervention 
against the rights of the district, deprecating its 
delivery from the evils of slavery under which it 
languishes, because he chooses to consider it an 
“outpost” of slavery! . And are we, the people 
of this district, to be debarred from an appeal for 
a redress of grievances to our only legislature, in 
consequence of the intervention of the Senator 
from South Carolina, and of the South Carolina 
Legislature? Congress is emphatically told that 
‘to debate” such subjects as the appeals of the 
people of New Mexico, of California, and the 
District of Columbia, on the subject of slavery, 
is not allowable. ‘The time is passed” for the 
toleration of debate. The application of the 
Convention of New Mexico, to be protected 
against the intrusion of slavery in its free terri- 
tory, was pronounced “impudent” by the Senator 
from South Carolina on the floor of the Senate. 
Thus the Stete Legislature, by resolution, and 
its Senator in person, interposes to assert an 
authority over the people of New Mexico, and 
the legislative body to which they have given 
their allegiance, and which alone has power to 
legis!nte for them ! 

“If New Mexico, California, or the people of 
this district should interpose actual impediments 
to the Legislature of South Carolina over the 
people there, or deny the authority of that body 
over its asserted jurisdiction, would not this be 
held unwarrantable intervention? Is it not 
equally so, on the part of the State Legislature, 
to intervene and defeat the relative rights existing 
between Congress and the people of territories 
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and districts, but entirely by the constitution, | 
under the exclusive legislation of Congress ? 

* * * 


* * 


“Emancipation may be effectual under wise and | 
salutary provisions by Congress, and the slave | 
trade abolished here, without impairing the rights | 
or endangering the interests of any slave State 
in the Union. It will operate on slavery in the | 
adjoining States, only by showing, from the 
rapid growth of a free population, and the new 
impulse given to industry and the arts, to agri- | 
culture, commerce and manufactures, how much 
more valuable, in all its results, is the toil of | 
freedom than that of slavery? This problem, | 
demonstrated on a spot insulated on all sides by 
slave labour, will be a salutary lesson to the 
Southern States, and induce them to work out) 
their own deliverance from an evil which is fast | 
wasting the rich and sunny regions—covering | 
them with sterility and poverty—while the cold | 


and stony north is become bright with verdure, | 
rich in fruits, in mineral, agricultural, and manu- | 
facturing wealth; and, what is of still higher | 
value, a dense, energetic, educated, intelligent | 
and powerful population. 

“‘ No son of the South can look upon its great 
and renowned Commonwealths, which once stood | 
first in everything which gives rank and supe- 
riority to States, and see them sinking into 
hopeless inferiority, without the deepest sorrow— | 
without deploring the fatal policy which all the | 
world condemns, and none can remedy but 
themselves. If it be persisted in, like doomed 
Africa, contrasted with Europe, that looks down 
upon it from the north, the slave States of the 
Union will, in the course of a century, make a 
like counterpart in blackness and barrenness to 
the brightness and fertility of the free States. 
As children of the South, full of every filial 
feeling and instinct, nurtured by every tender 
association, from the beginning of life, by every 
fond recollection of previous history, to prefer 
its interest and glory beyond that of all the 
world, we fervently pray God to avert the 
destiny.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


TOBACCO. 


It is agreed on all hands that this article was 
unknown to the people of Europe prior to the 
discovery of America; yet the time and manner 
in which they became acquainted with it, are in- 
volved in some obscurity. A question of more 
practical importance seems to be, what is its pro- 
per use’ For admitting, as we certainly must, 
that nothing was created in vain, we cannot deny 
to tobacco itself a place among the useful produc- 
tions of creative wisdom. There certainly are 
some purposes to which small portions of this 
plant can be advantageously applied ; and I be- 
lieve there is a species of goat that will sometimes 
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eat it.» Yet few, even of the lovers of tobacco, 
will soberly avow a belief that the manner and 
extent of its customary use are strictly proper. 
With regard to its history, the most satisfactory 
account that I have seen, is contained in Irving's 
Life of Columbus. When that celebrated nayi- 
gator, on his first voyage, was exploring the coast 


‘of Cuba, he imagined he was on the borders of 


Cathay, described by Marco’ Polo, and about one 
hundred leagues from the capital of the Grand 
Khan. Being anxious to open an intercourse 
with that imaginary potentate, he despatched two 
ambassadors, one of whom was a converted Jew, 
acquainted with the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic 
languages, in search of his residence. 

These envoys penetrated about twelve leagues 
into the country, but finding no appearance of 
the wealth and civilization which they had ex- 
pected, nor any who understood their eastern 
languages, they determined to return to the ships. 
“On their way back,” says Irving, “they, for the 
first time, witnessed the use of a weed, which the 
ingenious caprice of man has since converted into 
an universal luxury, in defiance of the opposition 
of the senses. They beheld several of the natives 
going about with fire-brands in their hands, and 
certain dried herbs, which they rolled up in a 
leaf, and lighting one end, put the other end in 
their mouths, and continued inhaling and puffing 
out the smoke. These rolls they called tobaccos, 
a name since transferred to the plant of which 
they were made. The Spaniards were struck 
with astonishment at this singular indulgence, 
although prepared to meet with wonders.’’* 

It may excite surprise that a practice so appa- 
rently unmeaning, as inhaling and puffing out 
the smoke of a weed, particularly of one so offen- 
sive as tobacco is always found to those who are 
not accustomed to it, should ever fnd a place even 
among savages. And it is stranger still, that the 
example should be followed by their more civiliz- 
ed visiters, and continue in use to the present 
day. Visionary and imaginative as Columbus 
unquestionably was, it is highly improbable that 
he suspected that this offensive plant, which, 
when taken into the mouth, in substance, or even 
in smoke, never fails to affect the novice with 
nausea and disgust, would ever become the staple 
production of considerable districts, and be used 
as an article of luxury, among a civilized people. 

If we reflect a little on the subject, we may 
probably diseover more rationality in the conduct 
of the Indians than in ours. We may perceive 
reasons for the practice among them, which do 
not exist among us; and that the use of tobacco, 
particularly in the form of smoke, is attended 
with danger to the civilized man from which the 
Indian, in his native forest, was free. 

It is well known that land, covered with woods, 
and interspersed with swamps, is generally in- 
fested with the smaller insects, such as gnats and 


* Book IV. Chapter 4. 
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musketoes ; and we find that the natives of Ame- 
rica, when first visited by Europeans, wore very 
little clothing, and some of them had none. To 
people thus cireumstanced, these insects must 
have been exceedingly annoying. One of the 
expedients for procuring relief, when they were 
not moving about, was to kindle a fire, and place 
themselves within the range of the smoke. When 
in motion, the smoke could be carried only by 
carrying the fire. Some light article, which, 
without emitting much heat, would create a large 
share of smoke, was of course a natural expedient. 
Very possibly they might suppose that a weed, 
which was sickening and even fatal to man, when 
taken in considerable quantity, would be pecu- 
liarly destructive to their diminutive tormentors. 
This may account for their making choice of to- 
bacco. 

We may recollect that uncivilized nations are 
generally addicted to the practice of painting their 
bodies and faces, or smearing them with some 
unctuous matter. Our North American Indians 
were accustomed to paint themselves in time of 
war; and to smoke their pipes in time of peace. 
This painting was no doubt introduced as a re- 
medy against these little tormentors. (Conceal- 
ment, the principal part of Indian tactics, forbid- 
ding the use of the pipe, painting would become 
the appendage, and consequently the indication 
of war. But under pacific relations, conceal- 
ment being unnecessary, the smoky expedient 
would be resumed. Hence the pipe became the 
accompaniment, and therefore the emblem of 
peace. This was rational enough, in an untutor- 
ed, half naked Indian, occupying a very slightly 
cultivated country, in which the scantiness of his 
supplies would be a sufficient security against ex- 
travagant indulgence. 

But very different is the condition of the civiliz- 
ed man. Inthe first place, there are few situa- 
tions wherein the reasons for smoking, which 
probably gave rise to the practice among the In- 
dians, are in existence. Our forests are felled, 
and our swamps are drained. The increased cul- 
tivation of the soil, and the division of labour, 
have furnished the means of indulging the artifi- 
cial taste for this luxury to any extent. Among 
uncivilized people the habits are nearly alike. 
The practice of smoking was not confined to a 
few. Hence the smoke was scarcely offensive to 
any. Smoking in company was consequently no 
breach of politeness. The thirst which this 
stimulus excites, when allayed by the simple 
beverage of nature, was no auxiliary to vice. 
But with us, probably four-fifths of the men, and 
ninety-nine hundredths of the women, are clear 
of the practice. I hope my female friends will 
excuse me, if I have estimated the number of 
smokers among them too high. I mean no 
affront when I admit that there are some women 
addicted to this unfeminine habit. To those who 
are not in the use of it themselves, the fumes of 

are not only offensive, but actually sick- 


;ening. Puffing these nauseous exhalations in the 
‘faces of others, or which amounts to nearly the 
'same thing, mingling them with the atmosphere 
which others are under the necessity of breathing, 
can hardly be acquitted of rudeness. Yet how 
'much of this intrinsic vulgarity do we see, almost 
daily, among those who profess themselves gen- 
itlemen. We can scarcely walk the streets of this 
city for any great distance, without inhaling the 
fumes of the cigar. The comparatively few who 
relish this nauseous effluvia, seem to consider 
themselves entitled to the privilege of incommod- 
ing all the rest, whom business or pleasure may 
call into the streets. If the lovers of tobacco 
smoke have a just claim to indulgence, it is not 
easy to perceive why those who retain unimpaired 
the tastes implanted by nature, should not also 
be indulged. Certainly the privilege of breathing 
the air, without useless admixture of noxious in- 
gredients, seems nothing more than a right. 

In the absence of all legal regulations, it seems 
essential to good manners that every personal in- 
dulgence should be so controlled as not to en- 
croach unnecessarily upon the comforts of others. 
And to effect this, a change of no trivial character 
appears indispensable in the habits of our smoking 
gentry. 

But perhaps few of the many well disposed 
men who indulge in this habit, have duly con- 
sidered the effects of their example. Boys, at a 
very early age, are prone to imitate the conduct 
of their seniors ; and the use of the cigar is by 
no means an exception. If they are advised to 
avoid so useless and senseless a practice, they are 
ready to plead the example of the most respecta- 
ble men whom they can produce. Now a taste 
for this stimulant, early acquired, naturally and 
almost necessarily produces an inclination for a 
stimulating beverage to allay the thirst which the 
fumes of tobacco excite. My memory could 
easily furnish the names of more than one in- 
temperate man, whose boyhood was marked by a 
fondness for cigars, from which I laboured unsuc- 
cessfully to withdraw them. And even when in- 
temperate habits are not the immediate result, 
the practice is evidently an unsafe one for young 
persons to adopt. The use of stimulants of one 
kind, excites a propensity for those of another ; 
and hence the youth who acquires a fondness for 
tobacco, is, at best, in rather more danger of fall- 
ing into habits of intoxication, than one who 
avoids it. And it would be well for those who 
indulge in the free use of cigars, without fear of 
falling into intemperance in regard to drink, seri- 
ously to reflect that if they do not glide into the 
habit themselves, their example may possibly 
lead others into danger, fram which they have 
not resolution enough to escape. 

If the consumption of tobacco was confined to 
its proper object, there can be no doubt that its 
cultivation would be almost annihilated ; and the 
labour devoted to its production might of course 
be applied to some more useful end. The yearly 
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consumption in the United States, has been esti- 
mated at more than one hundred millions of 
pounds. And this vast amount as well as the 
quantity exported to foreign countries, is chiefly 
extorted from the drudgery of slaves. Now we may 
lay it down as a truism, that the labour that is 
employed upon the production of articles which 
contribute nothing to the comfort or convenience 
of our race, tends to increase the mass of oppres- 
sion resting on the labouring classes. 

Whether we view the habitual use of this arti- 
cle in its effect upon health, cleanliness, good 
manners, sound morality, or on political economy, 
it is highly desirable that men of reflection should 
bestow more attention upon its evils and inconve- 
niences than they usually do. And above all, if 
the female half of our race would exercise their 
powerful influence in rectifying the habits of the 
other sex, we might rationally hope that the pre- 
sent generation would not pass away, without a 
reformation of manners, which, if once accom- 
plished, would hardly be lost; for surely the 
people of our day are too much refined and en- 
lightened to introduce anew a practice originally 
derived from the naked wandering aborigines of 
Cuba. EK. L. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 26, 1849. 


In a late number of this Review, an intimation 
was given, that some remarks on the constitution- 
ality of the recent Militia law of Pennsylvania, 
would probably appear in our pages. It is not the 
design of the Editor to swell this paper with dry 
disquisitions on questions of constitutional law, es- 
pecially with those of his own composition, as he is 
fully aware that his pursuits through life, have left 
little time or opportunity for becoming master of 
the subject. Yet he is induced to believe that on 
the rights of conscience, as recognised by the high- 
est legal authority, some considerations may be 
offered, which will be interesting to our readers. 

Government, in its practical operation, is either 
civil or military, and as the world now is, all the 
governments in existence rest ultimately on a 
military basis; for whenever disorders arise which 
the civil power is not able to suppress, recourse is 
usually had to military foree. While the condition 
of society continues as it now is, we cannot expect 
to see military preparations entirely dispensed with. 
Still there is an obvious line of distinetion between 
the civil and military power. The former may be 
exercised without violating the principles of the 
gospel: but the latter cannot. Hence we find thai 
while we agree, with scarcely an exception, to sup- 
port civil government, and to contribute to its ex- 
penses, there are many, among whom Friends hold 
a prominent place, who conscientiously decline 
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taking part, either by personal service, or pecuniary 
contributions, in military measures. 

Now whatever we may think of the lawfulness 
of enforcing obedience to the laws, by the force o; 
terror of arms, we must agree that those who are 
religiously restrained from supporting even just 
measures by military force, will not be likely to 
contribute to riots or tumults which can demand the 
exercise even of the civil power to suppress. Such 
individuals indeed are apt to collect around them 
a moral atmosphere, in which commofions and in- 
surrections cannot originate or spread. Of course it 
is a part of the just policy of governments, not ex- 
cepting those which include a large portion of war- 
like ingredients, to foster and encourage the advyo- 
cates of inviolable peace. 

Let us now enquire whether this has not been 
done, at least theoretically, in this country. 

In the first article of amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, it is stated : “ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
This certainly recognises a right to the freedom of 
couscience, as far as worship is concerned. But 
worship is a duty which man owes to his Maker; 
and the authority which leaves that free, must ne- 
cessarily leave those actions free, in which that 
duty is involved. To requirea Christian to engage 
in the butchery of his fellow man, while he fully 
believes such an act a violation of the precepts of 
Christianity, is certainly quite as great an imposi- 
tion upon conscience, as to demand his adhesion to 
a disapproved ministry, or mode of worship. The 
principle, therefore, if not the letter, of the rule 
which forbids the one, prohibits also the other. In 
the constitutions of twenty six of the states, and 
probably in the rest which have not been examined, 
the right of Divine worship, without restraint, is 
clearly asserted ; and in the Pennsylvania declara- 
tion of rights it is stated “that no human av- 
thority can, in any case whatever, control, or inter- 
fere with the rights of conscience ;”’* and this lan- 
guage, either verbatim, or in substance, is used by 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. Now let any one soberly en- 
quire, is it consistent with the principles or even 
with the letter of these declarations, to impose a 
penalty, small or great, upon any person for omit- 
ting what he cannot do without violating his con- 
science? Ifa penalty of fifty cents may be consti- 
tutionally levied, why not one ten or a hundred 
times as great * 

In the constitution of Pennsylvania it is provided 
that “those who conscientiously scruple to bear 
arms, shall not be compelled to do so, but shall pay an 


equivalent for personal service.” Now compulsion, 
a 


Art. 9, Section 3. 
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in a legal sense, implies a demand, with a penalty, 


in case of refusal. Those who do not join volunteer 


companies, are, by the recent law, with certain ex- 
ceptions, deemed delinquent militia men, and sub- 
jected to a fine; a small one indeed, but still a 
penalty. Is not this compulsive in its character, 
and therefore a violation of the very article on which 
it is ostensibly grounded? The provision that they 
shall pay an equivalent for personal service, is not 
easily reconciled with the declaration of rights, 
when applied to persons whose principles are oppos- 
ed to military measures. But even this provision 
does not justify the act in question. The sum added 
to the state tax is not assessed as an equivalent for 
personal service, but imposed as a fine for delin- 
quency. 

The service of the militia appears by the federal 
constitution to be to enforce obedience to the laws, 
to suppress insurrections or repel invasions.* Con- 
sequently, when neither insurrection nor invasion 
exists or is threatened, there is no service for the 
militia to perform, and nothing on which this equiva- 
lent can be assessed. As it must thus appear, that 
not in Pennsylvania only, but in nearly, if not all, 


the states of the Union, the exaction of penalties 


from those who conscientiously decline taking part 
in military measures, is at best of questionable con- 
stitutionality ; and the members of legislative as- 
semblies, upon taking their’seats, enter into an en- 
gagement to support the constitutions of their own 
state and that of the United States ; let me seriously 
ask whether it would be too much to grant, to the 
Society of Friends at least, an entire exemption 
from military requisitions? Friends, wherever the 
Society exists, support their own poor, educate their 
own children without asking legislatures to endow 
their schools and colleges, and bear their part to- 
wards the maintenance of common paupers, as well 
as the cost of civil government. Their influence, 
besides, tends to discourage and discountenance 
those tumultuous and disorderly assemblages by 
which the peace of the community is endangered. 
Do they not thus render a full equivalent, and more 
than an equivalent, for all the imaginary service 
performed by volunteer companies by all their semi- 
annual parades? The prevention of war is more 
advantageous to the community than its most suc- 
cessful prosecution ; and of course those, who, by 
their habits and influence, contribute to the pre- 
servation of peace, are rendering a much greater 
service to the country, than*such as by dazzling the 
young and inconsiderate with the pomp and glitter 


of hostile parades, are exciting a thirst for military 
distinction. 


From a letter dated at Sandwich, Mass., on the 
16th inst., we learn that our friend Eleazer Beales, 


_. 








*Art. 1, Sect. 8, 15. 
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mentioned in our 31st number, was then, with his 
companion, Henry Wilson, at Sandwich, having, 
since they left this city, passed through the Quar- 
terly Meetings of Salem, Haddonfield and Burling- 
ton, in New Jersey. They expect to attend the ap- 
proaching Yearly Meetings of New York and New 
England. 


Marriep,—On Fifth day, the 17th inst., at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Attleboro, Bucks Co., Pa., 
WiiuraMm 8. Hines, of Wilmington, Del., to Saran 
L., daughter of Dr. T. L. Allen, of the former place. 


—, AtSmyma Meeting House, near Richmond, 
[a., Fourth mo. 26th, 1849, Enos Morte, son of 
David and Miriam Mote, of Westbranch, Ohio, to 
Martua Ann Reep, daughter of John G. and Sarah 
Reed, of the former place. 


In this month’s number of the London Friend, 
we find the subjoined notice of the decease of the 
well known author of a valuable work on Peace, 
and an able essay on Instinct. 


Diep,—Fourth mo. 16th, at his residence, near 
Lisburn, Ireland, aged 66, Tuomas Haneock, M, D. 
An Elder. 

His health had been for years in a very infirm 
and declining state ; at times great bodily suffering 
was his portion, which he bore with Christian forti- 
tude, evincing in the intervals of ease, deep interest 
for the welfare of our religious Society. Frequently 
when laid by from active service. the secret exer- 
cise of his spirit was felt to be helpful and strength- 
ening to his friends. 

In the latter years of his life, the cheerful se- 
renity of his mind was peculiarly striking to those 
around him. On one occasion, when recovering 
from illness, he thus expressed his feelings—* I 
know that my time here is very uncertain, and that 
I have much to do before my spirit is fully prepared 
for an inheritance with the Saints in Light. 1 be- 
lieve that by a closer religious retirement of mind, 
I shall be enabled to know myself more thoroughly, 
to detect the adversary in his various devices, to 
see my real standing, and to make an advance in 
the ‘Highway of Holiness.’ [am abundantly sen- 
sible that it is in the ordering of a good and gracious 
Providence, that I have been visited with my late 
tedious indisposition, which has brought me to se- 
rious reflection on my misspent time, and upon the 
great work before me. I have at times been mer- 
cifully permitted to feel the consolation of an un- 
shaken belief in my Redeemer’s goodness and 
ower, and have put up my secret petitions for an 
increase of love to my Heavenly Father: hence I 
can feelingly say, ‘What shall I render uuto the 
Lord, for his benefits towards me ? ” 

The concluding illness was connected with ex- 
tensive disease of the heart, confining him about 
seven weeks to his chamber. Although his ex- 
treme debility precluded much verbal communica- 
tion, yet from the few expressions that occasionally 
fell from his lips, his exemplary patience under 
acute bodily suffering, and the precious sweetness 
of his spirit, a consoling evidence is afforded that 
he was fully prepared for the final change. Truly 
was the promise verified, “Thou wilt keep him 
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in perfect peace whose mind is staid on Thee, be- 
caus? he trusteth in Thee.” 

Diep,—At the residence of his father, William 
Jones, in this city, on First day morning, the 20th 
inst., Joseru Jones, aged 29 years, a member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting. 


ADVICES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Continued from vol. 1, page 824. 


Advised, that Friends be tender to the princi- 
ple of God in all, and shun the occasion of vain 
disputes and janglings, both among themselves 
and others : for this many times is like a bluster- 
ing wind, that hurts and bruises the tender buds 
of plants. 1676. 

Seeing our comfort as a people depends upon 
our care to maintain peace and fellowship amongst 
brethren, in all our services, we earnestly recom- 
mend an humble and condescending frame of 
spirit unto all; that with godly fear, wisdom, and 
meekness, we may be so ordered in all our respec- 
tive services, that every high and rough thing 
may be laid low, that all occasions of striving may 
be prevented, and the peace of the church of 
Christ preserved and increased amongst us. 

And to this purpose it is tenderly advised, that 
we diligently and carefully observe the comely 
and blessed gospel order, so long known and in 
practice amongst us, in the spirit of meekness and 
of a sound mind; which is the way to crush all 
differences in their infancy, and suppress the rise, 
as well as stop the progress, of every thing that 
is unseemly, and inconsistent with the testimony 
of the precious truth. 1699. P. E. 

It is our earnest desire, that, above all, Friends 
hold fervent charity in the body, that will keep 
the members together in a blessed concord and 
communion; which is esteemed by the apostle 
the more excellent way, excelling other gifts, 
which pass away: but charity—that is the love 
of God, from which our Christian and brotherly 
affection springs—shall endure for ever. This 
envieth not, vaunted not, boasteth not itself, and 
seeketh not its own; but is patient, beareth all 
things, suffereth all things, and watcheth not 
with an evil eye, no, nor thinketh ill, but is kind. 
In which blessed love, dear friends, hold your 
fellowship one with another, which was the cha- 
racter of the primitive Christians. 1705. P. E. 

Among the gospel precepts, we find not any 
thing more strongly and frequently recommended 
by our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles to the 
primitive believers, than that they should love 
one another ; and as we are sensible, that nothing 
will more contribute to the peace and prosperity 
of the church, than due regard to this advice, so 
we earnestly desire that it may be the care and 
concern of all Friends to dwell therein ; and, in 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, to maintain love, 
concord, and peace, in and among all the churches 
of Christ. 1730. P. E. 

It is our earnest desire that a spirit of love and 


humility may more and more diffuse itself among 
us, and influence the hearts of all, so that every 


| one may come to seek peace, and pursue it; and 
| that none be apt to take offence ; but each, in his 


own particular, be more careful to rectify his own 
failings and imperfections, than curious in ob- 
serving, censuring, and aggravating those of 
others. This will lead to the exercise of mutual 
forbearance and forgiveness one of another: by 
which the occasions of contention will be avoided. 
and the churches preserved in a state of peace and 
tranquillity. 1736. P. E. 


[To be continued. } 


For Friends’ Review 
ANNE R. PAGE. 


Though this pious woman has been more than 
eleven years numbered with the dead, and the 
memoir of her life has been about five years before 
the public, the writer of this article has but re- 
cently become acquainted with them. 

The narrative before us furnishes a striking 
evidence of the powerful operation of the spirit 
of truth, and the salutary effects of pious parental 
instruction, under circumstances which must be 
admitted to have been quite unfavourable to the 
growth of religious inclinations. 

The subject of this memoir was the daughter 
of Richard Kidder Meade, a military officer, who 
acted as one of the aids of General Washington, 
during a part of the revolutionary war. The ma- 
ternal parent appears to have been remarkable for 
her religious sensibility, and she was zealously 
concerned to instruct her children in what she 
considered to be their Christian duties ; and while 
she maintained her authority over them with 
firmness and discretion, her affectionate counsel 
and pious example inspired them with the greatest 
veneration and love. Hence a deep seated regard 
for the parental will retained its influence, long 
after the period when authority ceases to be 
available. 

In her eighteenth year, A. R. Page was married 
to a man of highly respectable character, and the 
proprietor of one of the largest estates in the part 
of Virginia where he lived. By this marriage 
she was brought into a situation which was eal 
culated to efface those religious impressions which 
she ‘had frequently received, both immediately 
and instrumentally, under the parental roof. 
Being in the possession of wealth, and surrounded 
by a numerous circle of companions who were In 
the general habit of what were called Sunday 
dining parties, and almost destitute of aid from 
the teaching of religious professors, she was 10 
great danger of falling into a life of fashionable 
dissipation. But in this situation she was still 
followed by the reproofs of instruction, and 
brought to the solemn enquiry, what she should 
do to be saved. 

Of her exercise and solicitude she has left the 
following account : 
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“The spring I was married, and the summer | 
following, I went with the customs of the neigh- | 
pourhood ; but in the ensuing spring, a slight ac- 
cident affecting my health, seemed to awaken me 
gs from a dream. The idea of death was so 
strongly presented to my mind, as to fill we with 
horror, although I had before contemplated it 
without fear. But now my thoughts became 
alarming, and my health declined. I dined out 
as seldom as possible,—impressed as I was by the 
suse Of an approaching judgment, where the 
scriptures told me, time and all other talents must 
be accounted for. 

“T eried to God in my distress, but cried in| 
yain. From my earliest youth the song and the | 
dance had had great attraction to me. But now 
all was changed. And what I had regarded as 
religious enjoyment was also gone. Prayer was 
s dead thing. The time had now come when God 
was about to show me myself, and the sight 
brought me near to despair. 

“Tn vain did I fast and pray, until fasting and 
prayer became almost the objects of sole attention. 
No comfort came from week to week, and from 
month to month. In yain I would early rise and | 
late take rest, reading my Bible and other books, 
sometimes determining to take no rest until I had | 
found pardon. Sometimes I strove to find comfort | 
in hymns. 

“Ah! those scenes which I passed through ! 
My soul hath them still in remembrance, nor 
would [ ever forget them. It is pleasing to me 
to remember all the circumstances connected with 
them, even the season of the year, the kind of 
weather, and the various occurrences which took 
place during a period indelibly graven on my 
veart, by reason of the sufferings I had now at 
ength laid on me by my faithful Saviour.” 

After a time of close exercise, in which she ap- 
pears to have kept her religious concern very 
much to herself, she was induced to cast herself 
m the mercy of God, and the atoning blood of 
the Saviour. She became a diligent student of 
the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, 
and strong desires were excited, to conform in all 
things to the precepts of the gospel. 

Her husband being in possession of more than 
two hundred slaves, her mind was soon turned to 
their dependent condition. She says : 

“The practice of dining out was at that time 
carried to a great extent in our neighbourhood. 
[soon began to feel that my fellow creatures in 
bondage upon the plantations ought to take the 
place in my mind and time, of this frequent dining 
about. I was giving my time and powers to my 
equals in life, who were not wanting them, while 
these dependent poor suffered for both. These 
views continued to gain strength until the fear of 
(iod enabled me to overcome the fear of man, and 
assumed courage to refuse an invitation. Not 
long after this, on a Sabbath after church, I was 
gong, according to the general custom, to dine 


cut; but the Spirit of God spoke better counsel, 
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and enabled me to turn into a solitary November 
home, without a white person near. This was the 
first time I had returned home on Sunday from a 
religious motive. I shut myself up in my room, 


| where my soul was engaged with the thoughts of 


judgment and eternity. While thus engaged im 
my chamber, an old blind negro woman was led 
in, who was a dear child of God. We began a 


) conversation in which she used expressions re- 


specting entire confidence in Christ, which made 
an indelible impression upon my mind, being quite 
clear to me at this distant period. I think 1 owe 


| her, under God, much of my religious joy in after 


years. Dear old creature, I often visited her in 
her cottage, and witnessed the evidences of her 
triumphant faith. She was a living example of 
Christ formed in the soul, the hope of glory.” 
From this time she appears to have made it the 


great business of her life, to do rood to those with 


whom she had intercourse, and to diffuse among 
them a due regard to their religious duties. The 
slaves, towards whom she stood in the relation of 
mistress, evidently occupied a prominent place in 
her thoughts. Among her notes, we find the 
following : 

“ T earnestly desire to fix ona plan for the most 
speedy and advantageous delivery of these slaves 
from bondage, not only temporal but spiritual. 
Thou seest that all I design for them is their 
happiness in this world and in that which is to 
come. It has been given me to bear their con- 
tradictions, and love them through all their op- 
position, and the hard life of care which they 
make me lead. But keep my own transgression 
ever in my view, that I may feel how much more 
inexcusable my sins against thee are, than any of 
my fellow creatures can be against me. 

“To work by others at that time for slaves, 
was not practicable. And although for years al- 
most a constant sufferer from weakness of body, 
she undertook a school for the young, and such 
others as were not employed upon the plantations. 
In this way, considerable classes were taught to 
read, and supplied with Testaments and Bibles. 
Access was also sought for the whole number, to 
some religious instruction. For their sakes she 
reduced such expenses as were within her control, 
to the lowest amount consistent with propriety, in 
order to prevent any necessity for their being 
sold. She also practised much self-denial, to pro- 
cure the means of saving them from the vicious 
courses to which they were so much exposed, and 
so much inclined. Among so many, some were 
always sick, and in the course of years, many 
died. These she visited with unwearied attention, 
and while she tenderly supplied their outward 
wants, she discoursed to them upon the salvation 
of the gospel in the most sweet and heavenly 
manner. For this she had a remarkable talent. 
The writer has heard her, both on such occasions, 
and when addressing those who continued obsti- 
nately in their wicked ways, in a strain which af- 
fected him to tears. She was their friend in all 
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their trials, and the protector of the oppressed and 
helpless. 

“Every opportunity was sought for awakening 
others to a sense of their duties to their slaves. 
That in such a work she should not have met 
with opposition and severe trial was not to be ex- 
pected. It was impossible for those not like- 
minded with herself to appreciate her spirit and 
motives. Some supposed her wanting in judgment 
and discretion, in her efforts for the slaves ; but 
more rebuked by her example, and conscious of 
their own misdoings represented her as endanger- 
ing the peace of the community. 


“She lost no opportunity for improving the 
condition of the slaves, both in temporal and 
spiritual things: but she was not at all satisfied 
with the best that she could do for them here. 
Her charity looked beyond the narrow limits of 
her home and neighbourhood. Her soul was 
deeply and incessantly afflicted with the general 
condition of the people of colour: not that those 
under her own observation were subject to harsh 
treatment ; but she saw them every where liable 
to cruel separations, the majority sunk in igno- 
rance and sin, and as she often and feelingly said, 
‘with no one to care for their souls.’ Her great 


heart contemplated the ultimate freedom of the 
whole race, and wrestled in prayer for their 
eternal emancipation from the wrath to come. In 
the mean time, she was deeply sensible of the 
guilt which rested upon the community, as to 


failure in individual present duty.” 


In 1826, when she was about the forty fifth 
year of her age, she was deprived of her husband, 
who, though he did not fully unite with her in 
regard to their slaves, had been kind and indulgent 
to her, and afforded her many opportunities of 
performing her apprehended duty. As by this 
event she was placed ina new situation, in speak- 
ing of her plans of proceeding, she observes : 

‘My purposes respecting these people, I hold 
to be so sacred, that I desire not, and even fear 
to counsel with my dearest and wisest friends, be- 
cause they would all advise me to relieve myself 
from this bondage in which I outwardly live, and 
which, in their kindness tor me, they have thought 
would ere now have ended my days. But by 
faith thou hast borne me through scenes of trial 
both of body and mind, the prospect of which I 
might well have shrunk from. ‘hus preserved 
I come to Tuer, and look up through the blood 
of the Covenant for direction in all the affairs of 
this estate. And with regard to the frequent 
failures of some of these people in duty, let me 
not be put off by these things, from my settled 
purpose of doing them good. How to get them 
to perform their needful part, although they know 
it is for their own sakes that I wish it. Oh, en- 
lighten their ignorance, subdue their opposing 
wills, and soften their hard hearts. Give wisdom 
to see the right course to pursue, with all such as 
ure thus tempted.” 


The situation in which her husband’s estate 
was left at his death, subjected her sensitive mind 
to very great distress. A large debt rested on the 
property, and owing to the laws of the common. 
wealth, and the officers who administered the lay, 
she found herself unable to prevent the sale of , 

large number of the slaves, to satisfy this debt, 
|The danger was that they might be removed to 
the South, a fate peculiarly dreaded by the slayes 
and by their pious but powerless mistress. Whey 
| the day of sale arrived, a number of traders ap- 
peared among the purchasers. Having no power 
| to control the proceedings, she retired to her 
chambei, and poured out her prayers for the ob- 
| jects of her solicitude. She considered the result 
| of the sale as a special providence, and often spoke 
| of it as one of her greatest mercies. Though 
‘more than one hundred were sold, not one fell 
into the hands of the slave dealers, or was far re- 
moved from their former residence. 


Her biographer subjoins :—“ A large number 
still remained, either her own or belonging to those 
under her influence. To them she gave herself 
in a manner which she was never able to do to the 
whole number. They were all assembled every 
morning a little after the dawn of day, for the 
reading of the Bible and prayer. For this service 
she employed the ministers who frequently visited 
at her house, or other pious gentlemen; but in 
the absence of such, did not hesitate to expound 
the scriptures and offer prayer. The exercises 
conducted by herself were probably as_ well cal- 
culated to benefit the slaves, as any which they 
ever enjoyed. Her manner was to read over a 
number of times, before prayer, a solemn and in- 
structive passage of scripture, and add some brief 
remarks in the way of illustration and applica- 
tion. Her remarks upon scripture were very 
original and striking.* 

“She now began to make every arrangement 
to hasten the period of their emancipation. But 
many difficulties remained, owing to the still em- 
barrassed condition of the estate, and the perverse 
temper of some of the slaves, who were unwilling 
to exert themselves even for their own good. 


“The laws of the commonwealth not allowing 
emancipated slaves to remain in the state, to- 
gether with what she had heard of their condition 
in the free states, left her in no doubt as to the 
place where she should send her own.” 


In a communication prepared for her slaves at 
a time when it appeared unlikely she would live 
to effect their emancipation, she informed them 
that if the law of the land had not prevented 
them from being made free while the debts of the 
estate remained unpaid, she would have sent them 
to Africa as soon as she had charge of them ; for 
SA al ee ual ial ie 


*Perhaps the biographer, himself a clergyman, if he 
had been disposed to draw inferences, might have _ 
led from the fact here related, to suppose it possible t . 
a woman may preach the gospel to the edification © 
her hearers. 








it was her chief desire to see them in a place 
where they could be prosperous and happy. 

« With a degree of pleasure which none but a 
benevolent heart can comprehend, she now begun 
afresh to prepare her slaves for a better home in 
Africa, than she could give them elsewhere ; de- 
termining to do her own work with her own hands, 
and not by testamentary arrangements, she would 
see and know that it was done according to her 
mind. 

“She deemed it important to prepare their 
minds by a series of instructions for the great 
change which they were to undergo in passing 
from the condition of slaves to that of freemen. 
And especially she did not conceal from them the 
hardships they would probably have to encounter 
in a new settlement, while at the same time she 
encouraged them with the prospect of ultimate 
advantage to themselves and especially to their 
children. 

“ When the time appointed for their departure 
arrived, they were all willing and desirous of 
going, having been faithfully and fully instructed 
upon the subject, by one of whose disinterested 
regard for their good, they had had so many 

roofs. 

She sent them at three different times; the 
first company in the year 1832, with every ne- 
cessary supply for twelve months, and a sufficiency 
of many articles for two or three years. The me- 
chanics and others were furnished with the neces- 
sary implements for their different occupations.* 
Qn the morning of the day they left, she as- 
sembled them in the family mansion, where re- 
ligious services were held, suitable to the occasion. 
She then accompanied them eight miles on their 
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their friends in the colony, and were equally fa- 
voured in the preservation of their lives and health. 
Their letters of gratitude she often received, and 
had the pleasure of knowing before her death, that 
some of them had become members of churches 
in Liberia,; that their children were in the course 
of being educated, and that for the most part they 
were prosperous in their worldly affairs.” 

Of the embarkation of the third company I do 
not find any particular account in the narrative, 
but we must suppose they were no less carefully 
provided for than their precursors. 

This pious woman closed her earthly career in 
the spring of 1838 ; and though the disease which 
consigned her to the grave was rapid in its course, 
she was not taken by surprise. The works on 
which her heart was set had been accomplished, 
and her soul appeared to be filled with the peace 
which passeth the human understanding. Her 
labours on other subjects besides the emancipation 
of her slaves, and the evidence which she has left, 
of the habitual course of her meditations, furnish 
satisfactory testimony that she was one whose 
robes were washed and made white in the blood 


of the Lamb. L. 





THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
A late English paper gives the following ac- 


count of an address presented to the Queen on 


the Ist inst. 
The Queen held a Court and Privy Council at 


three o'clock yesterday afternoon at Buckingham 


Palace. 
At the Court a deputation from the Society of 
Friends had an audience of the Queen to present 


an address on the subject of the African Slave 
Trade and Slavery. The deputation consisted of 
Samuel Gurney, William Forster, George Stacey, 
and Peter Bedford.* 

Her Majesty was accompanied by his Royal 
Highness, the Prince Albert. The deputation 
was introduced by the Right Hon. Sir George 


— a solemn and affectionate parting. They Grey, her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
| arrived safely in Liberia, and it was a subject | for ‘the Home Department, and presented the 


cee thet ae ow as aa ap following address in the Royal closet : 

q) ae GS ShOse WHIER SHO SONS CONMINUCE IM | «Ty Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of 
“ a lick peter ool ieee ened Great Britain and Ireland, and the duminions 
fatal at an earlier period at home. Their preser- 4 eo oe ing. 
vation was probably owing to the abundant pro-| * lay it please the Queen— 
vision made for their wants, during the period of “We, the undersigned, thy dutiful and loyal 
ucclimation. When the next company left, she subjects, representing the religious Society of 
engaged a friend who took much interest ‘n the | Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, desire re- 
accomplishment of her plans, to accompany them spectfully to approach the Throne, and, in love to 
to the port from which they were to sail, distant |™@", and, as we reverently believe, in our duty 
three hundred miles. He sttended to the laying | to God, to lay before thee a matter deeply affect- 
in of their stores. and superintended their em- ing the well-being of a large portion of the great 
barkation. : human family. 

“The emi ‘oined | “‘ More than a century has elapsed since our 
a ae COE Peon religious society first believed it to be a Christian 


*A supply of iron was purchased for a blacksmith, duty to advocate the rights of the natives of 
from Phineas Janney, of Alexandria, who, after be as- 

‘ertained the purpose for which it was intended, 
generously insisted upon refunding the money. 


way toward the place of embarkation, seeing them 
safely over a river at that distance, taking the 
children in her carriage, and appearing to take a 
peculiar pleasure in the last offices of kindness 
which she would have an opportunity of doing 
for them. Upon the opposite shore of the river 


eee ee TC: CCL LL LT 





——— ee ---- _— 


*This address and the deputation which presented 
} it, were from the London Meeting for Safferings. 
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Africa and of those held in slavery in the western 
world. With reverent thanksgivings to Almighty 
God, we recur to the successive acts of our Legis- 
lature abolishing the slave trade, and subsequently 
releasing the slaves in our colonies from a state 
of cruel bondage. 

“The continuance of the trade in slaves as 
prosecuted, contrary to either law or treaty, by the 
inhabitants of other countries, with all the wicked- 
ness inseparable from this unrighteous traffic, brings 
us into sorrow and distress. It engenders war in 
its direst forms, breaks the bonds of social life, 
reduces those who may survive the horrors of 
their transit by land and sea to hopeless slavery, 
and withal prevents the spread of the religion of 
our holy Redeemer. 

“ We feel for the sufferings of the unoffending 
and helpless victims of these abominations, and we 
feel for the wrongs and miseries of the multitudes 
still living in slavery, and subjected to its cruel 
hardships and uncompensated toil, and we deeply 
deplore the degradation and the guilt which .at- 
tach to the man stealer, the slaveholder, and the 
dealer in his fellow men. 

“In consideration of the magnitude of this 
complicated iniquity, we are emboldened to ask 
thee, our gracious Queen, in thy intercourse with 
the rulers of those nations which are involved in 
these things, to use the influence of thy exalted 
station for terminating by every pacific means this 
desolating evil on the continent of Africa, and for 
conferring immediate and unconditional freedom 
on all those held in slavery. And we ask per- 
mission humbly and plainly to declare our con- 
viction that it is only in the extinction of negro 
slavery that we can have any security for the utter 
termination of the African slave trade. 

“ May the Lord of Heaven and earth bless 
thee, our beloved Sovereign, and thy Royal Con- 
sort, and may His blessing rest upon all thy 
house. We pray that, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, He may give thee wisdom and 
strength to open thy mouth for the dumb; to 
plead the cause of the poor and of him that hath 
no helper; that he may prosper thee in thy work 
of righteousness ; and that, if it please Him, thou 
mayest live to see the day in which negro slavery 
and the slave trade shall be abolished throughout 
the earth. 

London, 3d mo. 12th, 1849.” 

Her Majesty, having received the address, was 
pleased to return the following most gracious 
answer :— 

“T have received your address with much 

satisfaction. I fully appreciate the benevolent 
efforts of the Society of Friends on behalf of the 
suffering and oppressed. 
* “T am deeply sensible of the wrongs and evils 
inflicted by the slave trade, and my endeavours 
will continue to be directed towards its extine- 
tion.” 

The deputation then retired from the Royal 
presence. 


ANECDOTE OF A NEWFOUNDLAND Doa. 


A gentleman connected with the Newfoundland 
fishery was once possessed of a dog of singular 
fidelity and sagacity. On one occasion a boat and 
a crew in his employ were in circumstances of 
considerable peril, just outside a line of breakers 
which—owing to some change in wind or weather 
—had, since the departure of the boat, rendered 
the return passage through them most hazardoys 
The spectators on shore were quite unable to 
render any assistance to their friends afloat. 
Much time had been spent, and the danger seem. 
ed to increase rather than diminish. Our friend, 
the dog, looked on for a length of time, evidently 
aware of there being great cause for anxiety jy 
those around. Presently, however, he took to 
the water, and made his way through to the boat 
The crew supposed he wished to join them, and 
made various attempts to induce him to come 
aboard; but no! he would not go within their 
reach, but continued swimming about a short dis. 
tance from them. After a while, and several 
comments on the peculiar conduct of the dog, one 
of the hands suddenly divined his apparent mean- 
ing: ‘Give him the end of a rope,’ he said; 
‘that is what he wants.’ The rope was thrown— 
the dog seized the end in an instant, turned 
round, and made straight for the shore; where a 
few minutes afterwards boat and crew—thauks to 
the intelligence of their four-footed friend—were 
placed safe and undamaged. Was tlhiere no 
reasoning here? No acting with a view to an 
end or for a given motive? Or was it nothing 
but ordinary instinct ?—The Zoologist. 


YOUTHFUL PERSEVERANCE. 


A lad about thirteen years of age arrived in 
this city by the cars night before last. Hisstory, 
though brief, is an interesting one, and exhibits a 
strength of close-clinging affection, which it is 4 


pleasure to record. His mother and sister left 
Ireland about a year ago for America, and the boy 
being then a bound apprentice, was not permitted 
to accompany them, although he desired to do »°. 
Some eight months after their departure, the lit 
tle fellow, without a penny in his pocket, ran 
away from his master, walked to Dublin City, 
told his story to the Captain of an American ship, 
and tearfully solicited his aid in taking him to his 
mother. The Captain told him that the United 
States was a very large country, and should he 
get there he might not find the object of his 
search ; but the little “Japhet” was determined 
to “ try,” and finally got the Captain’s consent 1 
take him across the ocean in the capacity of 4 
second cook. The vessel arrived at New York, 
and the little fellow, all alone, searched the great 
Metropolis throughout—enquiring of the [rish 
families of the whereabouts of his mother ; but to 
no purpose—no one knew her. During this 
search, which continued more than a week, the 
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little fellow met his current expenses by doing 


Here is apparently a singular anomaly in the 


chores in the streets, such as holding horses, &c.— | history of natural events, yet an analogy is found 


for a lad of that kind could not be dishonest. 
Failing in New York, he worked his passage 
on a steamer to Albany—reached that City, and 
worked his way to Buffalo, thence to Sandusky, 
and on to Cincinnati, making a journey, in all, of 
about four thousand miles, in search of his mo- 
ther! Upon his arrival here, he immediately 
sought out the Irish residents, and, for the first 
time, heard of the object of his long and singular 
pilgrimage. He learned that his mother and sis- 
ter had lived in Cincinnati, but about a: month 
since had removed to Vanceburg, Ky. The little 
« Japhet,” in the fulness of his joy, was deter- 
mined that an hour should not be lost, and went 
to Captain Grace, of the Brilliant, yesterday, and 
told his story. ‘The Captain took him on board, 
gave him some money and provided him com- 
fortably for the passage, and doubtless ere this, 
the little fellow is in the arms of the loved ones 
of his search. It is a fact not unworthy of record, 
presenting, as it does, a pleasant incident in the 
train of the story, that while on board the Bril- 
liant, the boy was recognized by a gentleman who 
was passanger on board the same vessel upon 
which he crossed the ocean, who fully corroborat- 
ed his story !—Cincinnati Commercial. 


THE HABIT OF READING. 


The young should always cultivate a habit of 
reading, for it may be to them, not only the means 
of information, but the perrennial source of many 
of the finest enjoyments of life. They who make 
good books their constant companions, will never 
want good and faithful friends in their prosperous 
days, or their seasons of reverse. ‘There can be 
no blank in the lives of those persons, who, from 
active love, hold daily fellowship with the wisest 
and best of their race. We think we could hard- 
ly be tempted to exchange our habit of reading 
for any other friend it may be our fortune to find 
onearth. And we are sure that any who will 
make this habit a friend, will ever esteem it 
among the wisest steps of their lives; and so we 
counsel the young, from our own experience, 
among all their gettings in this world, to get the 
habit, the love of reading—and always to have at 
hand a good book with which to fill up every lei- 
sure hour. In this way they may come to know 
that the gems of life are found in its waste places. 


EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


The source of miasmata, must ever be one of 
the most interesting objects of research to the 
medical philosopher, and one which might at first 
view appear hopeless. Observation has, however, 
shown us one remarkable fact in relation to this 
subject—that the great epidemics of plague, yel- 
low fever, and cholera, have never yet invaded 
the regions south of the equator. 





still more remarkable, because more extensive in 
its influence, in the law which has ordained that 
the animal and vegetable productions of corres- 
ponding latitudes south and north of the equator 
scarcely ever present a similarity of species. Per- 
haps it may hereafter be found that in those 
southern regions the direction of the atmosphoric 
waves is such as to roll back from those countries 
the miasmata of plague, yellow fever and cholera. 
—Jour. of Commerce. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE QUAKERESS BRIDE. 


Oh! not in the halls of the noble and proud, 

Where fashion assembles her glittering crowd; 

Where all is in beauty and splendor arrayed, 

Were the nuptials performed of the meek Quaker maid. 


Nor yet in the temple, those rites which she took 

By the altar, the mitre-crowned bishop and book; 
Where oft in her jewels doth stand the fair bride 

To whisper those vows which through life shall abide. 


The building was humble, yet sacred to Him, 
Before whom the pomp of religion is dim; 
Whose presence is not to the temple confined, 
But dwells with the contrite and lowly of mind. 


*T was there all unveiled, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress Bride in her pure satin hood ; 

Her charms unadorned by the garland or gem, 
Yet fair as the lily just pluck’d from its stem. 


A tear glistened bright, in her dark shaded eye, 
And her bosom half uttered a tremulous sigh, 

As the hard she had pledged was confidingly given, 
And the low murmured accents recorded in Heaven. 


I’ve been at the bridal where wealth spread the board, 

Where the sparkling red wine in rich goblets was 
poured, 

Where the priest in his surplice from ritual read,' 

And the solemn response was impressively said, 


I’ve seen the fond sire in his thin locks of gray, 

Give the pride of his heart to the bridegroom away ; 

While he brushed the hot tear from his deep furrow’d 
cheek, 


And bow’d the assent which his lips might not speak. 


But in all the array of the costlier scene, 

Naught seemed to my eye so sincere in its mien; 

No language so fully the heart to resign, 

As the Quakeress Bride’s ** Until Death Iam thine.” 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


An Assistant Teacher is wanted at this Institution. 
He will have the opportunity of pursuing his studies 
during a part of the day: and to any one desiring to 
qualify himself for teaching, the advantages which this 
school affords, including access to a very valuable 
Library, are very great. Immediate application is de- 
sirable, to either of the undernamed Managers. 

Josiau Tatum, or Tuomas Kimper, 50 N. 4th St. 


Cuartes YARNALL, 39 Market St. 
Sth mo. 25—2t. 





INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 
The Annual Meeting of the Institute for Coloured 


Youth, will be held on Third-day the 29th inst., at 3 


o’clock, P. M., in the Committee-room on Mulberry 
Street. 


é M. C. Corg, Secretary. 
Fifth mo. 19th, 1849. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. to be decreasing. There were six deaths during 


Evrore.—By the steamer Canada, which reached ~ 24 9m — as aad on the 20th. At si 
New York on the morning of the 17th, European Seat , atanied = _ rChalen 7 oo Sth, ‘8 
intelligence to the 5th inst. has been received. Pret d ieee en Ah oT . fine deaths 
Famine and disease are making fearful ravages in oan - Chic as a o~ tis - i ase ap- 
Ireland. It is stated that 146 persons had died in Seek eet on aie os i oS ae 1 to the 
one workhouse, and 66 in another, in a single week. | 4. 7 sen a “+ F : mene a ‘ -_ is. Up. 
Both these houses were in the county of Mayo, and at San Bit Fie ee ee ne 
it is said that in some of the other buildings in that | “ an at wile Gettciies Bee tock th . 
county, the mortality was equally terrible. The | 193°. 0) the + ae ar Boece Ot Ot. 
Rate in Aid bill has passed the House of Commons. | 245 °" the 18th, by which a large portion of the 
Another remedial measure has been broucht for. | “"Y 2% destroyed. The number of buildings cop. 
ward, being a bill for selling the encumbered es- sumed is given at 418, and the loss is variously esti. 
liana Menai linia cited adh meni mated at from two to six millions of dollars. ‘Twep. 
which shall have power to sell properties in what. | YY seven steamboats are said to have been burned 
ever proportions shall seem most judicious, and to “oe —perean wenere spay o Sema were laid up 
convey them “by a clear title against the world.” without hands on board, on account of the preva. 

2y sie p Ake 7 . e ere . iver. Nera. . , 
There is also a bill to enable tenants by renewable lence of the chol ra down the ae Twe my per 
> yagi oe nee ene " sons are supposed to have been killed. It is said 
life leases, to convert their estates into a fee simple het oi h ; 

France appears entirely tranquil, and her com that since the conflagration, the cholera has almost 

. eee ey -. | entirely disappeared from the city. 
mercial prosperity is said to be greatly and steadily ee ‘the dem : ees very hicl 
on the increase. The accounts from the Roman ex- | ¢ as a 7." “s a 

. Several “crevasses”? have occurred in the levee 
. pedition represent that the French army had entered ' F 

= near New Orleans, and a considerable part of the 
Rome without opposition, and that the Republican |... oy, , 
chiefs had fled. The report, however, needs con city, with a great extent of the surrounding coun- 
eee . , ~ 1,4 | try, was inundated. A New Orleans paper of the 
firmation. It is reported that Palermo has yielded . be enti a ten canes : $ . a ib om ™ 
to the Neapolitan troops. and that the Provisional saudades — aa 
Government has fled to Malta. The accounts from W) . 
—— oa Vreck.—The Steamboat Empire was sunk on 
Sardinia are not very definite, but it would appear | Sees ete ae ae a 

’ the Hudson river on the night of the 17th, by com- 

that Radetzsky has reduced his demands from . 


213,000,000 to 80,000,000 frances, and has otherwise full — Coen, wae nee: = _ i 
Saad tie tebeka that Seace ta Wide to be ull of passengers, most of whom were saved by 
patter ay ? P ; another steamer, but the Empire sunk so rapidly 
concluded. that several were drowned in her cabins. Upt 
The Second Chamber of Prussia, onthe 26thult., | : ely vo Seneca. ty 
. evening of the 22d, 18 bodies had been recovered. 
passed resolutions declaring the continuation of the > 2 

state of siege which had been inflicted on Berlin 
for more than five months, to be unlawful without 
the consent of the Chambers, refusing its consent 
to such continuation, and calling upon the Ministers 
to remove the state of siege inapuiianiiy, The King 
dissolved the Second Chamber next morning. Great 
excitement was produced in the city by this mea- 
sure; crowds gathered in the streets ; the military 
were called out, and several persons were killed 
and wounded during the day and night. The King 
had finally refused the Imperial crown. The Ger- 
man National Assembly had expressed its strong 
disapprobation of the dissolution of the Second Cham- 
bers by the Prussian and Hanoverian Governments. 
The Saxon Chambers had also been dissolved, 
Ministers declaring that the proceedings of the 
chambers were not in unison with the demands of 
the people. The excitement at Leipsic was intense. 
The news from Hungary confirms the defeat of the 
Austrians. It appears that Pesth has been evacuated, 
the siege of Comorn raised, and the Imperial army 
driven back to the borders of Austria, one account 
stating their headquarters to be at Presburg.— 
Under these circumstances, Austria has called in 
the aid of Russia, and an army variously stated 
at 80,000 to 150,000 men, had been placed at her 
disposal by the latter Government. These troops 
were expected to arrive in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna by railroad from Cracow. There seems but 
* little prospect that Hungary will be able to withstand 
the gigantic power of Russia, if the other powers of 

Europe permit it to be employed against her. 
Cuorera.—The Cholera continues to prevail 
along the Ohio and Mississippi. At Cincinnati 
there were eleven deaths during the 24 hours pre- 
vious to the 19th inst. The disease was supposed 




















THE ANNUAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
FRIENDS, 


For the Relief of Sick Children in the Summer Season, 


Take this method of informing Parents of the more 
respectable of the poorer class, who may have children 
suffering from the Summer Complaint, by a residence 
in crowded, ill-ventilated courts and alleys, that they 
are now prepared to receive applications, and will 
furnish gratuitously, tickets for excursions, either by 
rail road or steamboat: In extreme cases, if preferred, 
board in the couatry will be procured for mothers, 
with their sick infants, free of expense. 
(> Apply to either of the subjoined acting Com- 
mittee : 
Rebecca Collins, 129 Filbert street, 
Mary R. Stroud, 491 Arch street, 
Lydia H. Remington, 192 north Sixth street, 
Hannah S. Garrigues, 181 north Seventh street, 
Mary Ann Bacon, Jr., 117 Race street, 
Hannah Maule, 148 Arch street, 
‘Hannah G. Smith, 229 north Ninth street, 
Lydia Shipley, 140 south Tenth street, 
Sarah Allen, 146 Pine street. 
To aid in the promotion of this benevolent work 
the following Physicians have kindly consented, vi7.: 
Dr. R. P. Thomas, 73 south Twellth street, 
«« R. Randolph, 234 Filbert street, 
“ W. D. Stroud, 222 north Eleventh street, — 
« G. W. Patterson, Northern Despensary, No. ! 
Spring Garden street, 
Dr. J. W. Ash, Philadelphia Despensary, 41 south 
Fifth street, 
Dr. E.R. Mayer, 128 Arch street, 
« LL, S. Somers, 256 north Front street, 
« J. Musgrave, 142 Pine street, 
« T.S. Reed, 147 Christian street. 





